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The Relation of the Teachins: of Ancient 
History to the Classical Languages 

IN TWO PARl'S PART II 

The history teacher obviously needs a less 
intensive knowledge of the classics than the 
language teacher does of history in order to 
successfully teach ancient history, and it is 
more common to find an adequate preparation 
in the former than the latter. The system 
now prevalent seems to be the best for both 
subjects and for the great majority of schools. 
What is most needed is a closer articulation of 
the two subjects. The teacher of each should 
be broad enough to realize his responsibilities 
and use every opportunity and means to help 
the other. This can be done to a greater ex- 
tent than is the case at present, and this is true 
as well of the mutual relations of history and 
the modem languages. 

A good teacher of history may be expected 
to develop with an average class in ancient 
history quite a broad foundation for subse- 
quent work in the classical languages and for 
wider reading, but there are such decided lim- 
itations that too much must not be expected. 
The teaching of ancient history presents many 
special difhculties and the majority of pupils 



can master only the rudimentary facts and 
principles. The correct spelling and pronun- 
ciation of names, with the location of impor- 
tant places, takes much of the time which 
might be more pleasantly devoted to other 
phases of the subject A certain amount of 
accuracy and exact knowledge is absolutely 
essential to good results, but it is equally nec- 
essary to infuse interest and stimulate the im- 
agination. It is this dilemma which makes 
the problem a special and complicated one. It 
is difEcult to make the foundation both broad 
and strong. 

It is not possible, therefore, for the teacher 
of history to do as mucli as might be desired 
in the way of help to the languages. Aside 
from the general foundation, however, he 
should emphasize the points of contact as 
much as possible. It is not difficult to fix the 
historical setting for the Anabasis or for Cae- 
sar's Commentaries, the origin and illustrative 
value of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the 
political career of Cicero. Carefully selected 
extracts from these and other writers, espe- 
cially the historians, will serve to show their 
intimate association with contemporary events 
and the historical value of works whose high- 
est merit is really literary. It is in this way 
that "sources" can be best employed, and be- 
cause of their siaggestiveness and spirit the 
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latest and best textbooks make as great a use 
6f them as practicable. It is not possible to do 
much, but the little that can be done gives a 
reality and definiteness that can not be well 
Secured in any other way. 

It may be asked, and it is a debatable ques- 
tion, whether the best results in ancient history 
can not be secured by intrusting it to the 
classical teachers. Manifestly if the latter had 
the knowledge and training of the history 
teacher, it would be a most effective co- 
ordination and produce the maximum results. 
Taking things as they are, however, it does 
not seem to be a feasible plan, and the ancient 
history work should be left in the hands of 
the history teacher. Very few men can be 
found who are qualified to teach both subjects 
properly, and under existing conditions it is 
likely that the number will decrease rather 
than increase. Higher qualifications are con- 
stantly demanded of the teachers of each sub- 
ject, and this tends to intensive development 
To be a good teacher of ancient history the 
classical instructor should have not only a good 
knowledge of both Greek and Roman history, 
with their oriental connections, but of medi- 
aeval and modern history as well. The rela- 
tion of the Greeks and Romans to past and 
present is essential to a correct conception of 
their place in civilization and their relation to 
modem institutions. So great a familiarity 
with history can not reasonably be expected of 
the average classical instructor. In addition 
to this knowledge he must be skilled in the 
most effective methods of imparting it, and 



these not only differ from those used in the 
languages, but require different personal qual- 
ities to attain the best results. Admitting the 
desirability of the proposition, it does not, 
however, seem to be one which can be gener- 
ally adopted. 

There is also an administrative difficulty. 
In many schools the taking away of ancient 
history would leave the history teacher with 
less than enough work to justify his employ- 
ment as a special instructor, unless he was 
given work in some other branch. This would 
certainly impair his total efficiency unless the 
subjects were very closely related. Still more 
important is the fact that even in the smallest 
schools the history of Greece would have to be 
separated from that of Rome, and in the great 
majority of cases it would make too great a 
burden for the teacher of Greek, while only 
one out of several teachers could be spared for 
Roman. This separation and scattering of the 
work would certainly affect to a large extent 
many of the advantages that are sought in this 
plan. To bring out the value of ancient his- 
tory it is important that Greek and Roman 
history should not be isolated. 
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